February Ist, 1950 


Price Fourpence 


A Novelty Toy 


MILK TROLLEY 


¥ 


ERE is an interesting little toy to 
JH] rate up, and one that will give 

endless fun to the kiddies. The 
trolley shown in our illustration Fig, 1 is 
made entirely of wood, all parts being 
Zin. thick except the wheels which are 
ready-made and nicely turned ready for 
the job, This is just the piece of work for 
the fretworker who takes an interest in 
kiddies and makes them amusing and 
fascinating toys from time to time. 

The size of the Milk Trolley is, length 
4éins., height to tip of handle 17{ins. 
and width 9iins. Now the trolley must 
be made carefully, although it may be 
said ‘it’s only just a toy’ and to some, 
anything will do, providing nails and 
glue hold it together. 

Of course, there is much in the 
actual finish of the toy in respect to 
painting, and it should be well cleaned 
up after all the woodwork is done, and a 
couple of coats of paint given, or one 
coat of paint and one coat of enamel. 


Floor First 


The floor of the trolley is first made, 
and one piece of gin. stuff 13ins. by 
Bins. will be wanted for this, or two 
Kin. battens may be glued up to get the 
width. 

Looking at Fig. 2 we see a plan of the 
floor with measurements added where 
the four mortises are to be cut, two for 
the side wheel brackets and two for the 
front wheel brackets. 

When cutting the mortises with the 
fretsaw keep rather inside the drawn 
line so when the tenons are made on the 
wheel supports they will fit tightly. 


The dotted lines on the plan of the floor 
show. where the sides and ends of the 
trolley will come. {t will be advisable 
to mark these lines on the wood so that 
holes may be accurately bored midway 


Fig. 1—The 
compiete 
toy 
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between the lines for the screws or nails 
which will be driven up from the under- 
side of the floor, 

The two sides of the trolley will be 
marked out and cut according to the 
measurements given in Fig. 3. Glue and 
screw them to the floor and then make 
the two ends which will go in between 
the sides, as shown by the dotted lines in 
Fig, 2. 

The Handle 

One end, that with the handle at- 
tached, will be 63ins, long by 6tins. wide, 
with the top edge rounded over and 
made smooth. The other end will be 
also 63ins. long but only 4zins. wide, the 


All correspondence should be addressed to The Editor, Hobbies Weekly, Dereham, Norfotk. 
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top edge again being rounded off. 

We now come to the wheel supports, 
and as these are shaped and cut wholly 
with the fretsaw, the outlines must be 
, enlarged from the squared diagrams in 
Fig. 4. On a sheet of paper, light brown 


Fig. 3—Outline of side view with dimensions 


paper would answer admirably if no 
other is available, line in the seventy-two 
lin. squares shown and prepare the 
outline of each section by following 
carefully each square. 

Next trace off each outline and 
transfer it to the wood and cut round in 
the usual manner. Glasspaper up the 


edges and then see that the tenons of 
the supports fit the mortises correctly. 
Glue these securely in place and allow 
the glue to harden before fixing on the 
wheels. 

Next prepare the two handle sections 


To form the milk-bottle rack two 
pieces of Zin. stuff will be cut, as shown 
in Fig. 5, but in one the holes will be 
omitted. Both pieces will be fixed 
between the sides of the trolley, as seen 
in Fig. 3. Miniature bottles: may be 

made by shaping some pieces of 
Zin. diameter rod and painting 


them up realistically. 


Wheel Fixing 


There are two methods which 
might be followed in fixing the 
back pair of wheels. A piece of 
gin. diameter rod may be cut to 


pee ett 13 the length required and passed 
i | through the holes loosely in the 
fii teen Weest edo oe 1 | supports and glued into the 

Sopa es | dole abate wheels. Or a rail consisting, 


perhaps, of a bar of wood’ about 
din. by 3in. in section is fixed in 
between the supports and the 
wheels, then put on with round- 


head screws, a washer being insert- 


ed between the heads. 
The wheels should run freely 


on the screws, but at the same 


by first cutting a 5}in. length of }in. 
diameter round rod and gluing the ends 
of it into the tops of the pieces. Then 


-mark lines on that end of the trolley 


where the handle sections will come, and 
bore holes for the screws which form the 
fixing. Glue and screws should form a 
sufficiently firm fixing. 


Fig. 4—Outline of the shaped parts 


; time, not loosely, so that they 
wobble. The front single wheel 
should revolve round a piece of 

—| in. rod whose ends are glued 

into the supports. Mention has 
been made regarding cleaning and 
painting the trolley and if desired 
the sides may be panelled, as 
shown in Fig. 1, in bright colours. 

A milk churn—or two, could be made 
by shaping up a block of wood about 
2ins. square and about 4tins. long. 
Aluminium paint should here be used as 
a finish. A cross shelf may be added 
inside the trolley about half way up to 
take the churn or churns. 


From the Editor’s Notebook — 


AM continually hearing from readers 
Tito are delighted with the model 
made from our design of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It was certainly very popular 
and many have made additions to it for 
extra realism. For instance, Mr. H. B. 
Manning, of Grimsby, has fitted a tiny 
loud speaker inside, and whenever his 
wife listens to a church service on the 
radio it produces a very pleasing effect. 
Others | know have fitted the inside 
with much furniture, altar, etc., and 
many have added interior lighting to 
show through the windows. What 
ingenious people, some of our readers 
are, to be sure. 

* * * 

!D you know there are no less than 
Dix places named Seaton? Probably 
not—and you may not think it matters 
much. It does to somebody | expect, 
because a reader wrote me recently for 
a reply and just put Seaton as his home 
town. | really cannot ask the Post 
Office to go to every place of that name 
to see if Mr. — lives there, can I? Sol 
must wait until he writes again— 
probably to go ‘off the deep end’ at me 
for not answering. You’d be surprised! 
Just remember this will you, when you 


name and address 


write—your _ full 
name of the 


please—including the 
county. 
* * 

AVE you ever thought of the 

planning, time, and constructional 
work behind those free designs you get 
every other week? Or the fact that over 
2,000 different ones have been published 
in these pages since we started? | am 
reminded of this by reader E. G. Barley 
who wrote from Frenchay Hospital, 
Bristol, where he had been for 11 
months. And one of his joys on re- 
turning home, he said, would be to 
browse through 40 copies of Hobbies 
Weekly which had accumulated in his 
absence! He also mentions a letter 
from a pen-friend in Austria who had 
been a reader before the war and said it 
was quite popular out there. ‘Yours 
must be’ remarks Mr. Bailey ‘one of the 
few periodicals you can enjoy from 
boyhood to old-age’. How right he is! 

* * * 
REMINDER to readers in the 
Bristol area that there is now a 

fully-stocked branch of Hobbies Ltd. in 
the centre of that city. Although 
opened only late last year it already 


serves a very great number of customers, 
who get all their needs with service and 
civility. A great godsend for any keen 
craftsman. The Hobbies shop is at 
30 Narrow Wine Street, and the ’phone 
number is 23744. 


8 * * 


EADERS living in Devon may like to 

know of a Hobbies Exhibition now 
being organized by the Youth Service 
Committee of Tiverton. It is being held 
from March 28th to April 1st and an 
opportunity for all is provided in the 
various: classes and age groups into 
which the schedule is divided. 

* * *, 

OU never know what hobby can 

come from small beginnings, do 
you? In 1936 Mr. and Mrs. Rose of 
Bowling Green Avenue, Kettering, 
bought a bird as a pet for their small son. 
Keeping it proved fascinating and led to 
more and more interest, in keeping, 
breeding and showing. The success is 
shown in the fact that since that small 
start Mr. Rose has won nearly 300 
awards, including many valuable cups. 
He also now owns over 100 birds! 


The Editor 
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The second and final article for craftsmen on 


SIMPLE MARQUETRY 


first article on this artistic craft can 

now go a step further. It is not 
always feasible to use a complete sheet of 
veneers every time for each kind of 
wood used, the waste would be dis- 
heartening, as it often happens that one 
portion of the design calls for quite a 
small bit of one kind only. 

For example, Fig. 1 shows a pediment, 
in marquetry, and it will be observed 
that the central ornaments intended to 
be cut in some light wood, such as 
sycamore or holly, occupy a_ small 
portion of the total area. Here we can 
adopt a different method and save a lot 
of wood, besides using up some scrap 
pieces from previous work, Proceed in 
this order. 


The Pattern 

Make a drawing of the decoration, full 
size, of course, on thin paper, and at the 
same time make a carbon copy on brown 
paper beneath. Now refer to Fig.1. The 


R ie sr who have perused the 


around, to make all level, glue thick 
brown paper, one or two layers, as may 
be required. The whole is now covered 
with several thicknesses of waste paper, 
and laid in the press for a few hours. 


Fine Fretsaws 

Remove the pressed veneers, then 
paste the design accurately over the top. 
When this is dry, and a few hours in the 
press will help, the design can be cut out 
with the fretsaw. As stated before, only 
the finest blades should be used, and if 
knife-cut veneers, which are much 
thinner than the saw-cut varieties, care 
should be taken when cutting to keep 
the fingers pressed lightly, but firmly on 


_ the work as it is moved over the cutting 


table. 

Cut the bordering first, and lay this 
and the outside shape, cut away with it, 
carefully aside. Then the ornaments can 
be sawn out. Split the veneers cautiously 
with a thin knife; avoid fracture or 
breakage, if you can, but do not worry if 
any occur, as the subsequent gluing will 
cover defects. Be 
careful, however, 
to keep all parts 
in their correct 


position to each 


other, to render 


the subsequent 


B 


gluing and 


oor | 


piecing together 


Fig. |—A suggested panel with shaped pediment 


background of the design should be of 
similar veneer to that used elsewhere on 
the article for which the pediment is 
intended. The bordering should be of a 
wood that will harmonise, or pleasantly 
contrast, with the rest, while the central 
decorations can be in holly, as stated. 
Place a sheet of veneer for the back- 
ground on a flat surface, and on this 
glue the carbon copy of the design. It 
may be mentioned here that if the 
length of the pediment is too much for 
the press (mentioned in the first article) 
the marquetry design can be cut across 
at a-b-c-d and each part glued down toa 
separate piece of the veneer. This makes 
it easier to manage, and can be adopted 
for similar outsize designs if preferred. 
Save unnecessary waste in material by 
previously trimming the veneers to 
nearly the size of the design, or its parts. 


Border Veneer 


The veneer chosen for the bordering 
can now be glued to the design to cover 
those parts generously, but avoiding 
waste. Place the pieces of veneer with 
the grain running from top to bottom, 
not lengthwise. The pieces of holly, or 
sycamore required to cover the central 
ornaments can now be glued in their 
proper places, and to fill the spaces 


easier. Fig. 2 
scrap pieces of 


y shows the parts 
ied a 


Ve ih : ii 


and how the 
‘i 
ee 


or 


Fig. 2—Veneer pieces in position 


veneers are laid to cover the design, and 
will be helpful. 

Now remove as much of the unwanted 
paper and glue as can be done without 
damage, then, having selected the parts 
required, lay all, face upwards, on a flat 
surface protected by a sheet of waste 
Paper. 

Press them flat, then go over the 
surface with the glue brush and press a 
sheet of thin paper down. Give all a nip 
in the press, remove and see that all 
parts of the design lie quite flat, then let 
remain in the press for a while, not too 
long, when the decoration can be glued 
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to the pediment. 

Turn the design over carefully, and 
remove with the scraper any blobs of 
glue or lumps of paper that might be 
adhering to the underside and prevent 
close contact with the wood. Scratch the 
surface of the latter (a piece of coarse 
glasspaper will do this), and glue both 
wood and design. 

Press them closely in contact and see 
that all three parts are in true alignment 
to each other. If the design is trimmed 
close this will make aligning an easy job. 
Now press the whole until the glue is 
hard. 

Unless the pediment is unduly long, 
the press already used may suffice, but if 
not it could be placed between spare 
boards first and then nipped in the press, 
as in Fig. 3. If too long for either method, 
then lay a board over and a weighted 
box on top, this will answer the purpose 
usually. The family tool box, if you 
possess one, makes a good heavy load to 
weight with as a rule. When the glue is 
hard, remove the pediment. 


Cleaning the Wood 

The design is now covered with its 
protective paper and glue, and must be 
removed. This, it. must be owned, is 
generally a rather tedious job, as the 
work must be carefully carried out to 
avoid damage to the veneers. Unless 
saw-cut veneers are used in which case 
most of the unwanted paper, etc., can be 
cleaned off quickly with a smoothing 
plane, set very fine. 

Otherwise, a good rubbing with 
medium glasspaper should be resorted to 
to shift the outside paper, then a cabinet 
scraper can be employed to remove the 
glue and reveal the inlay work on which 


Fig. 3 — Cramping the 
between boards 
the time and trouble has been expended. 
Any bad defective spots in the surface 
should be carefully filled with coloured 
stopping, and the outer edges of the 
pediment glasspapered to smoothness. 
Go over the finished design with fine 
glasspaper until the surface has a satin 
finish, then it is ready for polishing. 
Those parts of the central ornaments, 
which can be improved with a little 
staining, can be touched up with a brush, 
using as little of the stain as possible, 
before polishing. It will be as well to 
give any stained parts a light coating of 
shellac varnish to set the stain before 
polishing generally is commenced. 


parts 


\ 


The woodworker can easily make this convertible 


TRAY TABLE 


HIS useful article comprises a tea or 
supper tray. of generous size, with 
the addition of legs, which convert 
it, when desired, to a low table. An 
ingenious double purpose piece of 
furniture now on the market. Its 
advantages are obvious for afternoon tea 
on the lawn or in front of the fire, as the 
weather dictates. 

The general appearance of the tray is 
shown in the view of the finished 
article. The legs, which fold under, and 
are hidden from view ordinarily, when 
opened out present the appearance seen 
in Fig. 1. 

For making the article, din. thick wood 
can be used for the tray sides, with 
plywood for the tray bottom, and leg 
rails. The legs can be from 1in. by 3in. 
wood, or cut from a Zin. thick piece of 
board. Choice of wood is limited, of 
course, a hardwood such as oak, beech, 
etc., if obtainable, or deal if nothing 
better can be got. 


Parts Required 


Parts of the article are shown with 
dimensions, in Fig. 2, and will be easily 
distinguishable. The long sides are cut 
to the length shown, the ends being 
sloped, the slopes starting at din. in 
from each bottom corner, outwards. 
The dotted lines show where the bottom 
of the tray is to be fitted in. This should 
be of any thin wood available, not less 
than tin., however. Plywood would be 
quite good here. A groove, gin. deep, is 
chiselled out each side for its reception. 

The ends of the sides are rebated tin. 
deep for the tray ends to join to, as in 
detail (A). These tray ends are cut to the 
shape shown in the diagram, the shape 
being squared in 1in. squares as a guide. 

A good plan is to reproduce these 
squares full size, of course, on to a piece 
of stout paper, pencil in one half of the 
shape, then to double the paper out- 
wards and cut through both thicknesses 
at once to the curve. Both sides must, 
perforce, then be alike, Lay the pattern 
on the wood and run a pencil round the 
curves to mark them plainly for cutting. 

A keyhole saw will do this job quite 


Fig. |—Side view and details of fixing 


angles underneath. 


well, without labour, - 
or a fretsaw, if a 
coarse blade is em- 
ployed. For cutting 


the finger holes, 
bore a hole at each 
end of openings 


through the wood, 
and remove the 
wood between the 
holes either with the 
keyhole or fretsaw. 
The sharp edges of 
the openings should 
be nicely rounded off to ensure a 
comfortable grip for the fingers. 


Assembly Hints 


Now fit the parts together with glue 
and nails or small screws, making sure 
that the tray bottom is cut to the correct 
size to fit in place without straining the 
corner joints. A safe plan here is to fix 
one end of the tray with small screws 
first, then to test the fit of the bottom 
with the free end held in position with 
the fingers. Any necessary adjustment in 
size can then be carried out, and the 
joints permanently glued. 

If the screws are also to be permanent, 
use those round-headed ones that look 
so much neater. To support the bottom 
of the tray each end, where no groove 
exists, a small slip can be glued in the 
A triangular strip, 
not larger than Zin. sides, should be 
used, to leave room for the legs to 
swing up for folding. 


The Legs 


The legs are cut to length and the ends 
trimmed to semi-circles, with in. 
radius. Holes for the fixing screws are 
bored in the centres of the semi- 
circles. These legs are fixed to the sides, 
inside of course, at the place indicated at 
(C) in Fig. 3, so they, when pulled 
down, splay out slightly. Note par- 
ticularly that the cut-away parts of each 
leg face the same way, and are not 
paired. This will be apparent in Fig. 1. 
Fit the left side legs first, then the 
correct way to fit the right ones will be 
seen at once. Any error here will 
simply result in the legs not folding 
together properly. 

It is a good idea to fit one side with 
stout brass screws and a washer, as at 


Fig. 2—Side and size of parts required 
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(D) and the other side with brass bolts 
and a fly nut; it helps to fix the legs and 
ensure better stability. The legs can 
now be removed for fitting across rail 
between each pair. 

This rail is shown in the inset sketch 
(B) in Fig. 1. Cut the rails from }in. or 
gin. wood, to the correct length, 
measured between the sides of tray, 
underneath. The ends are cut to form 
tenons, lin. long and fin. apart, and the 
legs mortised to suit. Glue the rails in 
and refit the legs to the tray. This 
completes the job, except finishing. 
Finishing Work 

The whole work should be smoothed 
with a vigorous glasspapering and any 
nails punched down and stopped level. 
With a nice clean grained wood a stain 
of oak or mahogany would be as suitable 
as any, with a couple of coats of clear 
varnish to add a gloss. The stain and 
varnish combined could be _ used, 
naturally, but does not seem to produce 
such an even colour as when used 
separately. 

However, that is not a point that 
need be stressed, as good results often 
depend more on careful application 
than the particular brand employed, 
most of which are fairly reliable. The 
staining, etc., should be done with the 
legs removed, and could well be at- 
tached after the rails are fixed across. 

To keep the legs up after folding, a 
half button can be employed, as at 
detail (E) (Fig. 1). These are screwed to 
the under edges of the tray sides, 
underneath, of course, and in the centre. 
A slot should be cut for each, just deep 
enough to sink the half-button level, and 
allow the tray to stand firm. 


Fig. 3—Leg fixing details 


Increasing Cupboard 
‘Accommodation 


T seems to me that in many cupboards 
| bien useful storage space is wasted, 
yet the home woodworker could soon 
alter matters with a few odd pieces of 
wood. 

The idea is to fix up small shelves or 
fairly shallow racks on the inside of the 
door itself. They are arranged in such a 
position that when the door is closed the 
racks come just under the upper shelf 
but are high enough to be well clear of 
articles on the shelf below. Measure- 
ments need not be given here, as these 
will vary with different cupboards and 
woodworkers interested in the idea will 
soon be able to arrange such fittings to 
their own liking. 

Besides making the most of available 
space these extra shelves prove very 
handy. In workbench cupboards the 
space behind the door can be utilised for 
screwdrivers and other small tools to 
keep them easily accessible and in ship- 
shape order. In kitchen cupboards they 
provide a convenient place for small 
articles such as salt and pepper pots, 
leaving the main shelf space available for 
larger articles. 


A Nature Note 


Wee do so many creatures of the 
countryside get to in winter time, 
those animals and reptiles so frequently 
seen in summer yet entirely absent at 
this time of year? Their snug retreats 
are so carefully chosen that only by 
making a definite search could one hope 
to find them. 

So far as frogs are concerned, at any 
rate, | found an answer to the question 
quite by chance. | came across some 
members of this family one morning 
early in the year while | was clearing 
away a pile of old bricks, mortar, and 
similar rubble that had stood undis- 
turbed for some time in an out-of-the- 
way corner. 

Soon after | started on the heap out 
came a large frog, and by the time | 
reached the bottom three or four more 
had made a sudden exit from nooks and 
corners among the stones. This, then, 
was one of the various places chosen by 
these creatures when they abandon the 
adjoining field. 

How they fared after this untimely 
interruption to their winter slumbers | 
do not know. They jumped vigorously 
away towards a nearby hedge and were 
soon lost to view in the grass beyond. 


The Model Way 


HERE is nothing like an exhibition of 
work done to make one realise how 
much skill there is among model makers. 
Ability to use tools, a fine sense of 
Proportion, attention to details, accuracy 


and patience are some of the qualities to 
which those who enjoy this popular 
hobby can give full reign. 


Besides providing an outlet for 
energy and skill, making models can help 
one to realise to a certain extent big 
ambitions that might not otherwise be 
practicable. 

One home craftsman has always 
fancied planning and building a modern 
factory, but the real thing is beyond his 
means. With wood, composition board, 
cardboard, and other stock-in-trade of 
the model-maker, however, he aims to 
satisfy his ideas with a miniature, setting 
the buildings out on his own lines and 


Bek 


making extensions and developments as 
the fancy takes him. f 


A Workroom Aid 


HEN busy in the workroom 

occasions occur when we want to 
make quick calculations or temporarily 
jot down measurements, or we may even 
wish to make rough sketches and work 
out figures to explain a job to others 
who are interested. 

Better than having to resort to paper 
and pencil every time is to have a slate or 
small blackboard permanently fixed on 
the wall convenient to the bench. Time 
will be saved and the big legible figures 
can be seen at a glance. 

If the blackboard is preferred we can 
make this ourselves at next to no cost. 
After smoothing up a suitable board, a 
black surface can be obtained with one or 
two coats of Drop Black from the paint 
stores. 

The Craftsman 


A Perspex Heart Pendant 


hyn} 


Nr 


HE sketch herewith shows a 
useful little article that can be 
made out of a small piece of 
Perspex about 2ins. square. The novel- 
ties make an acceptable little present, 
especially for courting or engaged 
couples, 

First, the shape is cut out of the 
Perspex which should be ‘clear’ and 
about tin. thick. A hole is then drilled in 
the centre of the shape, about 3in., 
preferably with a steel twist drill that 
has rather a flat grind on the cutting 
edge. At the same time a small hole is 
drilled in the top of the heart to take the 
hanging loop. 


Hole and Plug 


The #in. hole should be taken into the 
Perspex just over half the thickness and 
should be finished to give a flat inside 
surface with a small penknife or scraper. 
The hole is then cleaned with fine 
glasspaper and finished to a high polish 
with ordinary metal polish. 

A plug is now cut out about bin. 
larger in diameter than the hole and 
also given a high polish. This is im- 
portant so that when the plug is in- 
serted it does not showajoin. . 

Two photo heads can now be cut out 
of some old snapshots, the same diameter 
as the hole, and pasted back to back. 
The whole job is now ready to assemble. 


The heart is immersed a few moments 
in hot (not boiling water) and taken out 
when hot. The inside of the hole is 
quickly dried, the cut-out snaps are then 
inserted along with the plug, which is 
easily inserted, as the hole is now 
expanded. 

When the whole thing is cold it will be 
found the plug has become sweated in 
very tight. The protruding part of the 
plug can now be filed down flat with the 
surface, all corners of the heart rounded, 
and the whole given a high polish. 


Hanging Loop 

A small loop can be made for the top 
by cutting a thin strip of Perspex 
carefully rounded and polished, and 
bending into the small hole at the top 
while it is hot. A small chain can also be 
made in the same way, or the heart can 
be attached to a string of beads. 

The above article was made some 
time ago by the writer and looks very 
nice, as one can hardly tell how the snaps 
have got inside of the heart. 
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Some interesting forms of analysis for non-metals in 


HOME CHEMISTRY 


NLY very seldom are non-metals 
Oven uncombined in a substance. 

Nearly always they are found 
linked up with other non-metals forming 
‘acid radicles’. For instance, nitrogen is 
found as a nitrate or nitrite; carbon as a 
carbonate; phosphorus as phosphate, 
etc. 

The only non-metals which you will 
find on their own so to speak, are 
fluorine, chlorine, bromine, iodine and 
sulphur. When they are found in a 
substance, the first four change the ‘n’ in 
their names for a ‘d’ and become 
fluorides, bromides, etc. Sulphur 
becomes sulphide. 

Well then, now to analyse for these 
acid radicles. Boil the substance you 
wish to analyse with a solution of washing 
soda (sodium carbonate). — Filter if 
necessary and reject any ppt. Divide the 
filtrate into four portions. 

Acidify one portion with hydrochloric 
acid and add barium chloride. A white 
precipitate shows the presence of a 
sulphate. 


More Results 


Acidify another portion with nitric 
acid and add silver nitrate. You may get 
one of the following ppts.:—(a) white, 
insoluble in ammonium hydroxide— 
means either a chloride, cyanide or 
thiocyanate is present; (b) white, 
insoluble in ammonium hydroxide— 
means ferrocyanide; (c) pale yellow— 
means bromide; (d) yellow, insoluble in 
ammonium hydroxide—means _iodite; 


(e) orange—means ferricyanide; (f) black 


—means sulphide present. 


A Model of 
The Taj Mahal 


Many readers who did service in 
India during the War may recognize 
the great Monument in miniature. 
It is a magnificent mausoleum rising 
from a marble platform, built en- 
tirely of white marble, erected in 
1629/49 by anemperor as a memorial 
to his favourite queen. That was 
the real Taj—the model here was 
made with the 

penknife you see 

held by’ the 

maker, Mr. 

Arthur Wells, a 

retired ‘nursery~ 

man of Heston, 

Middlesex. Evi- 

dently a_ very 

clever crafts- 

man! 


Now take another portion of your 
original filtrate and acidify it with acetic 
acid. Add ferric chloride. Here again, 
you may get one of several ppts. Deep- 
blue means ferrocyanide present. Blood- 
red means sulphocyanide. White, soluble 
in dilute hydrochloric acid shows 
phosphate present. 


Those Present 


To another portion of the original 
filtrate add ferrous sulphate solution. A 
deep-blue colour. shows presence of 
ferri-cyanide. If no blue colour forms, 
add ammonium hydroxide. A yellow 
ppt. formed now shows oxalate present. 
If you get no ppt. either, then add strong 
sulphuric acid down the side of the 
test tube. A brown ring shows pre- 
sence of a nitrate. 

To distinguish between chloride, 
cyanide and thiocyanate precipitated 
by silver nitrate in the first of these 
tests, you carry out the following ex- 
periments. Remove the ppt. from 
the filter paper and place it in strong 
light. If chloride is present it will 
slowly turn violet. 

If it does not turn violet add hy- 
drochloric acid to a very small sam- 
ple and smell. An odour of bitter 
almonds shows presence of cyanide. 
This odour is poisonous; do not 
smell more than necessary and dis- 
pose down the sink as soon as possi- 
ble. 

To test for thiocyanate, dissolve 
some of the ppt. in ammonium hy- 
droxide and add ferric chloride. A blood- 
red colour shows the presence of this 
radicle. 


inane 


The only other radicle which is: 
commonly present is carbonate. You 
test for this by adding hydrochloric acid 
to your original substance and passing 
the evolved gases through lime-water. 
Use the apparatus shown in the drawing. 
If the lime-water turns milky then 
carbonate is present. 

For all these acid radicle tests you just 
place an inch or two of your original 
filtrate in a test tube and add the 
necessary substances to produce ppts. or 
a colour change. Where the solubility of 
the ppt. is used as a guide to identi- 
fication there is no need to filter before 
adding the dissolving liquid. 


STRONG 
SULPHURIC 
ACID 


. HYDRO 
CHLORIC 
ACID 


Test f& 
SUBSTANC 


LIME 
WATER 


The experimental apparatus in use 


For example, if you add silver nitrate 
and get a white ppt. you can immediately 
add ammonium hydroxide to the test 
tube. Then, if the ppt. dissolves it is 
either chloride, cyanide or thiocyanate; 
and if it does not dissolve it is ferro- 
cyanide. 


General Remarks 


Work on a small scale and keep your 
apparatus clean. Mop up anything you 
spill as soon as you spill it. Make sure 
your chemicals are in air-tight bottles 
(not tins) and are properly labelled. 
Wash up used test tubes as soon as you 
have finished an analysis or you may not 
get them clean again! Never rush an 
analysis; give a ppt. time to form and a 
colour time to develop. If you are not 
sure of a result, do it again and again 
until you convince yourself it is either 
negative or positive. Enter up in a 
note-book not only the results of an 
analysis but also the procedures which 
produced those results. In this way you 
will soon memorise the procedures. 
And please do not be disappointed if 
experiments do not go well at first, or if 
you get confused. Experience will 
ensure success. 

Now finally, if you have any problems 
or queries about analysis or chemistry in 
general, write to us and we will do our 
best for you. 


A practical clockmaker gives instructions for forming 


A NOVELTY CLOCK 


HERE is always a certain amount of 
fascination about a mechanical toy, 
and: when it can do a really useful 
piece of work the interest is greatly 
increased. The novelty clock described 
on this page, besides being an amusing 
working model, is quite an attractive and 
accurate timekeeper. Before the war 
these clocks were very popular and 
could be often seen in the clock shops, 
where they were always an attraction to 
both young and old alike. 

Many of you may have wondered how 
they worked and would have liked to 
make one. Like lots of mechanical 
novelties the job of making this clock is 
really quite easy when you know how. 
The first and most important part 
needed is a drum clock—it can be just a 
timepiece or an alarm clock. The alarm 
part is not wanted and can be left as it is. 

A clock usually found in a 33in. or 
4in. diameter case is the best for the 
purpose, and it should be in reasonably 
good going order, as it will have a 

La —~_ FIGURE certain 

&, ON OUTSIDE amount of 
extra 
work to 
do besides 
just telling 
the time. 
For this 
reason the 
working 
parts must 
be as light 
as possible 
without 
being too 
fragile. 

It will 
be seen by 
referring 
to Fig. 2 
that the 
moving 
arm of the 
figure is 
worked 
by a thin 
wire fixed on to the pallet staff of the 
clock. The to-and-fro motion of the 
pallets is transmitted via the wire to the 
slotted plate fixed to the man’s arm. This 
action causes the hammer to rise and 
fall with every beat of the clock. 

Cut a piece of wood for the front of 
the clock case 5ins. wide, 7ins. long in 
the centre and sloping off to 6ins. at the 
sides. Any kind of wood is suitable but a 
piece of in. oak-faced ply or other 
hardwood would do nicely. 


Fig. 2—Details of figure 
mechanism 


Fixing to the Front 

The next job is to fix the clock to this 
front part of the case. It would probably 
be best to leave the original metal or 
enamelled drum case on the clock. Then 
you can cut a circular hole just large 
enough to push the case through, 


letting it project about tin. It can be 
fastened to the wood front with metal 
brackets soldered to the drum case. Or 
an easier method would be to cut the 
drum from the back into three or four 
strips, bend over and screw on to the 
wood. 

Some drum clocks have the balance 
wheel at the top and some are at the 
bottom. If the clock you have is of the 
latter type, you must either change the 
dial round half a turn and bring the 
balance to the top, as in Fig. 1, or you 
can put the clock at the top of the case 
with the figure beneath. Either way is 
satisfactory and just as attractive. 


The Working Parts 


When the mainspring of the clock is 
completely unwound, undo the nut 
holding the plate together nearest the 
pallet staff, lever up the plate slightly 
and carefully remove the pallets. Now 
you can fix on a piece of thin brass wire 
about 2ins. long, make a loop on one 
end and solder to the staff, as shown in 
Fig. 3. The other end is bent at right 
angles so as to slide in the slotted 
crutch. Replace the pallets in the clock 
and screw up the nut, making sure that 
the balance pivots are in the cup screws 
and the balance impulse pin is in the 
centre of the pallet fork. Wind the 
spring up a few turns and the balance 
should then swing freely, with the wire 
moving backwards and forwards with 
each beat. 


The Figure 


The figure can now be cut from a 
piece of gin. hardwood. A piece 2ins. 
square will make the figure, base and 
anvil, which are all cut in one. 

The arm of the man and hammer are 
cut in one piece from thin sheet brass 
for lightness. A piece of needle about 
4in. long is used for the arm pivot wire, 
the arm being soldered on one end and 
the slotted crutch on the other. 

The crutch is cut from thin sheet 
brass and is in. long and in. wide, the 
slot is just wide enough for the wire to 
slide in it easily. It is very important 
that this should be a good fit and not 
too large nor too small. The sides of the 
slot should be quite parallel and smooth 
—they can be burnished smooth with a 
needle. 


Reducing Friction 


Now very carefully measure up to find 
the position for the figure. Glue it on to 
the front and when dry drill the hole for 
the arm pivot -wire. This hole can be 
larger than the wire because two small 
plates of metal are pinned on to each 
side to act as bearings, as shown in 
Fig. 3. There is, therefore, much less 
friction and it reduces the work the 
clock is called upon to do. Before 
fixing the slotted crutch on to the pivot 
wire a small washer is pushed on and 
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Fig. |—The figure fitted to the clock front 


soldered at the back to reduce the end 
play. Then the crutch is put on and 
soldered. 


Testing 


The clock is now ready to be tried 
out, and if you have followed the 
instructions carefully the man should 
start his monotonous task of beating the 
anvil. A spot of thin oil on the two pivot 
bearings and another on the wire in the 
crutch will make his task much easier. 

You may find it an advantage to add a 
small counterpoise arm on the back’ of 
the pivot wire to balance the weight of 
the arm and hammer, but that you must 
find out by experiment. 


The Case 


When the clock is going nicely we are 
ready to proceed with the making of the 
‘case, as so far we only have the front 
board. For the two sides cut pieces 
6ins. long, 3ins. wide and about fin. 
thick. Each side of the sloping roof is 
3tins. long and 4ins. wide and this can be 
of thinner wood. The base is éins. long, 
4ins. wide and jin. thick. All these 
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Fig. 3—Details of the wire to the figure 


The handyman can employ his time well with these 


PRACTICAL HOME JOBS 


NE advantage of being a handy- 
Om is that you can often make 
and fit in that odd little piece of 
furniture which no regular firm would 
ever think of making. Also, one’s 
valuable knowledge as a hobby enthusiast 


is useful because it enables you to make 
neat finishes and take time over the job. 


Fig. I—A fireplace folding table 


The plentiful supply of hardboard, now 
off permit does help quite a bit because 
hitherto one has not been able to get 
material for a large surface. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a simple table device 
which would be a blessing in any small 
kitchen. Note that it is just a question of 
using up the disused fireplace space. The 
aperture should be carefully measured 
first so the flap (otherwise table) fits 
neatly in when not in use. 


Using Hardboard 


It is not much use suggesting tin. 
plywood because this still seems to be 
unprocurable. The best medium is 
hardboard, which can be purchased in 
large sheets, some up to 4ft. by 6ft. One 
side is fine and smooth, the other is of a 
mottled texture. Have the smooth side 
to the top as it will then polish well. 

On the outside corners round off and 
support all round the edge with a square 
wood about 1ins. by 14ins. See this is 
well sanded down to avoid damage to 
clothes. Glue and nail the edge on. 
Over the fireplace it will be held with 
three hinges. ; 

The legs can be made from 1iin. 
square wood with a cross-bar as shown. 
This fitment will hinge underneath so 
that legs will fold underneath flap when 


Novelty Clock—(Continued from page 279) 


pieces should now be glued to the front 
board, angle pieces can be used to 
strengthen them if thought necessary. 

A door is fitted on the back of the 
case to allow access to the works for 
winding the clock and any adjustments 
that may be necessary. This is quite a 
simple job and no instructions are 


table is let down or, in other words, 
closes up the front of the fireplace. 

As it will fit right inside of the aperture 
you will need a small beading along the 
floor so that it closes flush. A small 
turn-button on each’ side of the fire- 
place, near’the floor will hold the flap 
down. 


Bedside Table Cabinet 


Small bedrooms often create a prob- 
lem when it is necessary to have a 
bedside table. The best plan is to make 
a small one which will fit in anywhere. 
Measure the height of the bed and the 
space available before getting out a plan 
of the table first, because it involves a 
fair amount of framework to be made. 
The top, middle section and floor are all 
the same shape and size. Plywood can be 
used for this, or hardboard, whichever 
you can get. The Cabinet is shown -in 
Fig. 2. 

The top section is for books and the 
base part has a handly little cupboard. 
Cut the two sides out and fix the three- 
quarter shaped sections to make the 
whole framework firm. Added fin. 
strips under the shelf, base and top will 
be helpful. Cut the lower cupboard 
panel from thin plywood, taking the 
space for the door right out. Note that 
this can then be fitted in on the frame 
(Fig. 3), which provides the skeleton on 
which the door can be fitted. 

The door is then made, as shown in 
sketch Figs. 4 and 5, and hinged in 
position. Small beading must be added 
to keep door in position when shut. To 
keep off the ground, three short cotton 
reels can be added on base. When not in 
use at the side of the bed this table will 
stand in any corner and by its shape will 
not be in the way. 

Fitments in the kitchen are always 
welcomed but you should get busy with 


Fig. 3—The framework 


Fig. 4—The door holding parts 


pencil and paper and make out some 
sort of plan before you start. It sounds a 
little fantastic but a small drawing to 
scale will help you to visualise the space 
you have available. 


Here are a few helpful measure- 


ments so that you can find the space you 
have and then see what you can fit into 
available. 


the room 
1ft. éins.; 
rolling pin 
16ins.; tea 
kettle 
about 9ins. 
Hie eeahins 
bowls, as 
a rule 12 
ins. wide 
and 4ins. 
high. Jam 
jars are 
about 5} 
ins. high 
and a fry- 
ing . pan 
normally 
needs 
about 20 
ins. with 
handle. Fig. 2—The curved front cabinet 
Brooms 

are 4ft. 6ins., and mops around the same 
height. A carpet sweeper is 12ins. wide 
and 4ft. 6ins. high. 

Buckets are always in the way. A 
space for them can be 12ins. wide and 
14ins. high. Types vary, but this is a 
good average. Hand-brooms are 12ins. 
to 15ins. long. Bottles can go up high, if 
not too bulky and need a good 14ins. 
and width of 4ins. A general measure up 
in the kitchen and you will find that you 
can probably, with careful planning, get 
all these items, and many more packed 
away safely, conveniently and tidily. 

The writer knows a craftsman who 
first did his own 
kitchen with well 
planned fitments, He 
now makes a living 
at it and has a thriv- 
ing business! 


Pastry board 


Fig. 5—The shaped 
‘door 


necessary to the home handyman. 

The case is now ready for staining or 
Painting in whatever finish takes your 
fancy. The figure should be done in gay 
colours, either poster colours and 
varnished or in enamels. A little time 
and trouble spent in this finishing will 
make the clock the envy of all your 
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friends and, perhaps, they will give you 
orders to make some for them. 

It is not necessary to stick to the man 
and anvil type of figure. You will 
doubtless be able to design one of your 
own fancy, such as a hen pecking food 
from a bowl. Keep a look out for suit- 
able subjects to use for this purpose. 


\y 
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How the handy carpenter can add to his home with 


A MODERN CABINET 


ESPITE the difficulty in obtaining 
Dp materials, the combined 

cabinet, bookcase, and cupboard 
shown in the photographs and drawings 
will appeal to most woodworkers 
because of the furniture’s handsome 
modern appearance andthe many 
practical uses to which it may be put. 
All the wood and board used in its 
construction have been obtained by 
persistent visits to stores, builders’ 
yards, and even auction sales. Only few 
will say that the finished product is not 
worth while. 


As Two Units 


For a house where living room .is 
restricted, the furniture proves a boon, 
for it serves the triple purpose of 
bookcase, handy cupboard, and chest of 
drawers, but occupies only 6ft. by 
3ft. 3ins. by 1ft. 2ins. It may be used, 
however, as two separate units, and 
experience shows that it fits in ex- 
cellently with modern decoration 
schemes and will even function as a 
kitchen unit. Because it is finished in 
paint, its colour may be easily and 
swiftly changed to suit its surroundings. 

Special features are the smoothly 
rounded edges to the cabinet doors; the 


‘The cupboard and bookcase on the lower cabinet 


bevelled feet, painted black to 
contrast with the pearl grey of 
the whole; inexpensive, easily fit- 
ted magnetic door catches; and a 
1kin. overhang to the cabinet’s 
top both for constructional 
purposes and artistic effect. 

Owing to the wood difficulty, 
it may be necessary to vary some 
of the following measurements 
according to the material obtain- 
ed. _In the furniture illustrated, 
the cabinet, or lower half, ex- 
cluding feet, is 30ins. high, 39ins. 
wide, and 14ins. deep. Because 
of the weight of the filled book- 
case, it is advisable to use good 
quality #in. tongued and grooved 
for sides, top, bottom, and middle 
shelf. Make up the sides and the 
top to 12sins. deep, but note 
carefully that the bottom and 
centre shelf must be 133ins., i.e., 
1in. extra, to meet flush with the 
finished doors. 


Assembling 


When assembling, use strong 
joints. A common dovetail is re- 
commended for the top, bottom 
and sides, but the centre shelf 
requires only an ordinary housed 
joint. A single sheet of jin. ply- 
wood is most suitable for the 
back, but you may well have to 
be content with an tin. board 
substitute, which is becoming 
increasingly easy to buy. 

Next tackle the cabinet doors. 
These are flush, and let into 14ins. 
by 2ins. planed deal posts, which are 
finally rounded off, as in (E). The best 
door material would be din. hardboard, 
but it may be necessary to make two or- 
dinary small door frames and cover them 
with ply or board. Each frame should be 
of din. by 14in. planed deal, made up to 
finish 284ins. high by 17ins. wide, 
and jointed, as in (D). When you 
clothe the frame with ply or 
boards, you must have a #in. over- 
lap at one side for fixing the door 
to the shorter side of the post. 
(See E). 

Do not round the post until 
you have fixed the door. To 
achieve this, use a coating of glue, 
and panel pins driven through 
the ply overlap, as well as diago- 
nally through the door frame into 
the post. A few long slender 
screws may also be used. 

Careful measurements are im- 
portant to ensure that the two 
finished doors, when fixed to the 
posts and hung, fit neatly, both 
across the width and in line with 
the bottom of the cabinet. Care- 
fully round the posts with a plane 
before fixing the butt hinges, 
which should be 2in. brass; they 
are fixed finally to the side (not 
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the front) of the cabinet. 


Shelves and Doors 


But before you can hang and close the 
doors you must saw out from each end 
of the bottom, and the middle shelf, a 
piece 2ins. long by 1in. deep approxi- 
mately, to admit the posts when the 
doors are closed. The inside of the 
closed doors should then be flush with 
the bottom, and the centre shelf, which 
act as firm stops. But it may be necessary 
to plane tin. or so off these two to get 
the doors flush. 

To the centre shelf, fix catches or 
locks, as you prefer. 2in. magnetic 
catches are a novelty, and easily fitted, 
comprising metal strips inside the 
doors, and the magnets themselves 
beneath the shelf. 

When you have hung the doors, there 
should be a 14in. gap at the top front of 
the cabinet, right across and approxi- 
mately 2ins. deep. Close this gap with a 
length of wood sawn and planed to fit 
flush with the top and with the doors, 
and round the ends to match the rounded 
posts. Deliberately leave this job till 
last, because its size can be varied to 
overcome any small discrepancies in the 
height and thickness of the doors. 


The Feet 


The feet are 14ins. deep by 6ins. high 
by 2ins. wide. They are fixed with 
14hin. screws through the bottom of the 
cabinet, and the fronts are rounded. 
The door handles should be hardwood 
rather than metal. Those shown are 
simply-carved walnut strips, held with 
screws from inside the doors. 

The bookcase and cupboard portion is 
3éins. high by 39ins. wide by 8ins. deep. 
If possible, use $in. wood for sides, top, 
and bottom, but in. will do for the 
shelves. During construction, good 
halved joints will serve, as (C). 


The lower cabinet as a separate unit 


The centre cupboard is 28ins. high by 
20ins. wide overall. That shown in the 
photograph is actually 1in. deeper than 
the bookshelves, to make the front 
project for appearance sake; otherwise 
the structure looks excessively flat. 
Projecting the cupboard is not difficult; 
the bottom of the bookcase is made up to 
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Section and elevation of cabinet 


Yins. instead of 8ins. like the sides and 
top, and then a piece ‘lin. deep by 
94ins. long is sawn out from each end of 
the front edge, as at (F). 

Both the uprights and top of the 
cupboard, of course, are also Yins. deep. 
Halved joints are used for the uprights to 


Simple Light Switch 


Nua but useful light switch can be 
made in the following way. Get a 
block of wood,-a metal hinge and an 
ordinary staple. Screw the hinge down 
on to the wood and knock the staple 
down just in front so that when the 


HINGE 


STAPLE 


8LOCK OF WOOD 


hinge is pressed down it touches the 
staple. Break the circuit wire into two, 
and fix one piece to the hinge and one to 
the staple. When the hinge is pressed 
upon the staple it completes the circuit 
and thus lights the lamp. 


Small Cupboard Knob 


HEN in need of a knob for a small 

cupboard or drawer, etc., try to 
get hold of an old hand brush. Saw off 
the ends and you will find they make 
quite handy little knobs. 


Balsa Cement 


UT a piece of white or transparent 
elluloid about 2ins. by 2ins. into 
small flakes, and place in a small jar or 
bottle. Next pour an eggcupful of 


top assembly of the cupboard as (C) but 
the uprights are joined to the bottom 
with housed joints. 

For all the shelves (see B) including 
that in the cupboard, and the 7in. 
upright above the centre of the cup- 
board, housed joints are also used. 
Note that, for concealment purposes, the 
trenches are stopped jin. from 
the front edges. 

The cupboard door may be 
made up on a frame clothed 


Painting will obliterate any small 
defects. Choose a colour to tone in 
with the surroundings. Thoroughly 
smooth all rough surfaces with plane and 
glasspaper, and stop any cracks with a 
suitable wood paste. Prime the wood- 
work without stint, and apply at least 
two coats of undercoat, though you may 
well need three. | 

Care at this stage to get a first class 


Details of the various joints mentioned in the construction 


with board; as described for the cabinet 
doors, but in this case the butts are 
fixed in the customary position. If 
you wish, put additional shelves in 
the cupboard, bearing in mind what you 
will use it for, but these need only be on 
runners. 


acetone on to it, cork tightly, then 
leave for 48 hours, but give it a shake 
now and again, after use, cork tightly. 


Metal Worker’s Vice 


HEN model making in tin, it is 

often found that a piece of tin 
which has to be bent at rightangles, is 
too long to go into an ordinary bench 
vice, so this device will be found in- 
valuable. Take two pieces of 2in. by 2in. 
hard wood about 12ins. long, and 


NUT AND BOLT- 
holding both together, drill holes at each 


end for nuts and bolts. To ensure a 
smooth surface on which to bend the 
metal, the two bolts should be tightened 
up and the top face smoothed with a 
plane. The sketch will make the idea 
clear. 


Guns For Model Naval Ships 


HILE making the guns of the small 
waterline models of battleships 
(the designs of which have appeared in 
Hobbies Weekly), instead of using wire 
for the barrels, an alternative is to use 
gramophone needles which are finished 


surface will make the application of the 
finishing coat both easier to apply, and 
better in the result. When the whole 
task is finished you will possess some- 
thing of which, you will have a right to 
feel proud. That is, if you have done it 
well and followed construction carefully. 


with. They are hammered lightly into 
the edge of the turret and left pro- 
jecting at a slight upward angle. 
‘Gem’ Bearings 

wie one is doing a lot of fretwork, 

dust collects round the bearings of 
the axle beneath the cutting table. A 
certain amount of this must go down the 
oil holes, and so gradually makes the 
running harsh. To prevent this, cut off 
the heads of two nails, leaving a stump of 
nail to them, and insert in the holes. 
They make fine caps, easily removed. 


For Aquarium 
of Fe circulate water in your aquarium, 
all you have to do is to get an odd 
length of pipe and cut it to height of 
water level. When you have done this, 


WATER LEVEL TAP 
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get some solder and Fluxite and solder 
the pipe into the aquarium as shown in 
the picture. The top is just below the 
edge, but forms a perfect overflow. 
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The home mechanic needs only bits and pieces for this 


AUTOMATIC GAS-LIGHTER 


HE electric gas-lighter as shown in 

| Fig. 1 is extremely convenient, 

useful and novel in that it requires 

no switch for its operation, the lighter 

being automatically switched on when 
inclined towards the gas-jet. 

This is accomplished by an extremely 
simple and effective switch, as shown in 
Fig. 1 (A). The device consists essentially 
of a small copper or brass tube con- 
taining a loose steel ball. Both ends of the 
tube are sealed and one end incorporates 
a contact which is connected to the 
circuit. The assembly is secured to the 
battery casing by soft-soldering, which 
ensures a satisfactory mechanical and 
electrical connection. 

When the lighter is used, it is naturally 
held past the horizontal plane pointing 
downwards. The steel ball rolls down 
the tube and comes to rest against the 
contact, thus completing the circuit and 
actuating the lighter. When, after use, 
the lighter is replaced in an upright 
position, the ball rolls back to its former 
position and so breaks the circuit. 


From a Handtorch 


To construct the lighter, a fairly large 
hand-torch is required. The two-cell 
model is the most satisfactory type to 
use. A 6in. length of gin. external 
diameter brass or copper tube is re- 
quired for the element extension (B) 
and one end is expanded with a hammer 
and opened sufficiently to take a M.E.S. 
bulb holder (C). 

The expanded end of the tube is 
plugged below the expansion with a plug 


of cork or wood (D), a small hole being . 


drilled lengthwise down the same, and a 
length of insulated wire inserted and 
secured on the outside with a blob of 
solder, thus forming the contact. The 
other end is similarly blocked (E), 
bringing the connecting wire through 
and soldering as previously described. 
The plug in this case, however, should be 
flush with the end of the tube, with the 
contact appreciably protruding above. 


Tube Assembly 


The tube assembly is then inserted in 
the torch bulb-holder, of course, 
previously removing the glass front, 
pushed down as far as possible, and well 
sweated into position with solder. 
Care should be taken to see the contact 
will make satisfactory connection with 
the centre electrode of the battery when 
it is in position. 

The M.E.S. bulb-holder may be taken 
from an old torch or purchased for a few 
pence from an electrical stockist. This is 
inserted in the expanded end of the tube 
and well soldered into position, ob- 
serving that the distance between the 
end of the holder and the contact, 
permits of easy connection when the 
heating element is screwed into position. 


The Tube 


Before proceeding further, a few 
notes on the expansion of the tube may 
be helpful. The tubing should be fairly 
lightly held in a vice with lead-lined 
jaws. Too much pressure should be 
avoided, otherwise the tube may collapse 

“internally and become useless. The 
drift should be tapering, and must be 
worked around the tube with a series of 
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Photo— Huddersfield nxanuner 


.and more 


— 


HOBBIES IN‘ 
HUDDERSFIELD 


AtMosT everything from a_ patch” 

work quilt to a model jet aeroplane 
was on show recently at a Hobbies 
Exhibition in Huddersfield, sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of that town. The range 
of work and models, of course, included 
many of our designs made by enthusiastic 
craftsmen, and the picture shows the 
interest in our model Stage Coach’ 
shown by the Mayor (Ald. D. J. Cart- 
wright). With him is Dr. J. W. Hirst to 
whose efforts the success of the Exhi- 
bition was largely due. One novelty was 
an orange tree which bore ripe fruit, 
whilst another exhibit which drew much 
excited attention was the model jet plane 
which claimed a speed of [10 m.p.h. The 
exhibition continued for a week, and the 
interest shown was continuous and 
widespread. Hobbies are becoming more 
in demand as a paliative 
against the rush and mechanisation of 
these times. And the pages of Hobbies 
Weekly provide more help than any in 
this matter. 
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light hammer taps, until the size is 
correct. 

Copper is fairly easy to work, but 
extreme care should be used. when 
working brass, to avoid any splitting or 
cracking of the metal. It is advisable, and, 
indeed, a necessity to anneal and soften 
the metal before and during work, to 
preclude any such possible damage 
occurring. 

The automatic switch can be con- 
structed from any convenient size brass 
or copper tubing, but: for appearance 
sake it is suggested that the external 
diameter should not exceed 4in., while 
the overall length could 
be between 14ins. and 
2ins. The interior of J 
the tubing should be 
perfectly bright and 
clean, and it is a good 
plan lightly to smear 
very light oil over the 
surfaces to prevent any 
subsequent formation of 
tarnish, etc. 

The steel ball (F) must 
be a perfectly free fit in 
the tubing, and here 
again, the ball must be 
absolutely bright and 
clean, and also pre- 
served in that condition 
with a smear of light oil. 
One end of the tube is 
closed by soldering a 
small metal disc into 
position (G). The steel 
ball is inserted, and the 
other end of the tube 
sealed by a cork or 
wood contact plug (H), 
previously described. A small hole is 
made in the torch casing adjacent to 
the reflector, the insulated wire in- 
serted and soldered to a convenient 
part of the reflector (I). ; 

It is not necessary to remove the torch 
switch, as it may be useful for operating 
the lighter in circumstances where the 
automatic switch will not work, i.e., 
when igniting a gas-jet with the lighter 
held in a vertical position. 


made as 


The Element 


The heating element (J), which can be 
purchased practically anywhere for a 
few pence, is next screwed into the end 
of the extension tube, and the lighter 
is ready for instant and efficient 
service. 

One precaution should, however, be 
observed, and that is to make sure that 
the lighter is always replaced in an 
upright position after use, to ensure the 
automatic switch breaking circuit. As a 
precaution, it is as well to devise a simple 
attachment to fit on the gas-stove or 
nearby, whereby the lighter can be 
returned in its correct position after 
use. 


Miscellaneous— 
(Continued from page 287) 


TAMPS! Send stamp for approvals. 

Choose your own free gift. Packets, 
sets and single stamps.—H. W. Harman, 
6 St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry. 


W HEELS for toys, and other ac- 
cessories. Full lists will be sent on 
application to The Joyden Toy Co., 
193 Chase Side, London, N.14. 
Peek offcuts. Birch and Gaboon 

in various thicknesses. Handy sized 
parcels for the cabinet, toy, model maker, 
and all handicrafts. Parcels made upin £1 
and 10/- lots. Carriage paid. Send P.O. 
to Reeves, Plywood and Timber Mer- 
chant, 33 Front Street, Monkseaton, 
Whitley Bay. Tel. W.B. 4677. Due to 
exceptional demand we cannot promise 
delivery under eight days. 


rigs to £20 weekly earned at home, 
running your own Mail Order 
business, Details, 1d.—Stebbing 
Publications Ltd., (HB) Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 


YLUSHING, shyness, nerves, self- 
consciousness, fears, ended. Details 
under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing 


Treatment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. ; 

MAZING new Craftwork discovery 

decorates leather, Perspex, plastics, 
lampshades, wood, etc., in beautiful 
gold, silver and colours. The ‘Mono- 
gold’ Embossing Outfit is easy to use and 
gives astonishing results. | Complete 
Outfit costs only 7/6, yet will earn 
pounds.—Dawson & Co., M1, 130 
Park Street, Oldham. 


| veg moulding compound for 
plaster casting—Dohm Ltd., 167 
Victoria Street, $.W.1. 

E Taller. Quickly! (Safely! Pri- 

vately! No appliances—no tablets— 
no dieting. Details, 6d. stamp.— 
Malcolm Ross, Height Specialist, BCM/ 
HYTE, London, W.C.1. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 
"y RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples free. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 


J EARN Shorthand by March 1st (1- 


hour’s study nightly). 1st lesson, 
23d. stamp.—Duttons (Dept. HB), 92 
Gt. Russell St., London, W.C.1. 


UBBER Tyred Metal Disc Wheels 
finished in red, green or blue 
enamel. 2ins., 2/6; 3ins., 3/- per set of 
four, Post paid. Other sizes available up 
to Yins——The Joyden Toy Co., 193 
Chase Side, London, N.14. 
Do House fittings and papers; 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s house 
plan special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 
ONELY? Then write Secretary 
UIC Crab: Bimallaya.Ses Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 


ENTER FOR 
THE BRICKPLAYER 
COMPETITION 


Prizes of £10 10s.,£5 5s. and £3 3s., 
and a number of consolation prizes of 
Brickplayer Accessories will be awarded 
for winning models. Write for full 
details. 


Build this 
charming Model 
Village with 


Brick and 
Mortar Building 
Kit and Accessories 


The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature 
bricks in all required shapes, mortar, 
roofing, metal windows and doors, 
plans and instruction booklet. All 
models are architect de- 
signed to “‘O” gauge scale. 
Buildings can be” permanent 
or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water, and the 
bricks used again and again. 


Kits at 23/10 
and 44/- and Accessories 
are available from good 
hobby shops, toyshops and 
stores. 


Brickplayer 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for address of nearest stockists to 


J. W. SPEAR & SONS, LTD., Dept. “‘H.”, ENFIELD, MIDDX. 


OUR Winter Hobby. Build a fleet of 
Y Wilson's Lorries. Photographically 
illustrated lists, 6d.—Wilson’s Lorries, 
Dept. H., 1 Gt. Winchester Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


(ONJURING- and Magical tricks, 
lists, 3d.—De Hempsey, 363 Sandy- 
combe, Kew Gardens, Surrey. 


Het watch and clock repair outfit. 
Includes watchmaker’s eyeglass, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, brush, 
oil, plus explanatory booklet and blue 
prints. In container. Skill unnecessary. 
Invaluable for all fine work, 12/9 
inclusive.—D, Bolster (Dept. A.), 5A 
Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 
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Heo Movies, 9-5 film library. Pro- 
jectors, films, in great variety. Sale 
cheap. Stamp lists.—Wayland, 223 
Longley Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 


MASHING gift of U.P.U. and Silver 
S Wedding stamps free to all request- 
ing approvals. (Without approvals, 1/6). 
Postage 3d.—H. A. Smith, 13 New Road, 
Scole, Diss, Norfolk. : 

MERICAN Magazines post free for 

one year. Popular Mechanics, 32/-; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix Illus- 
trated, 22/6; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
Stamp for full list of others—Willen 
Ltd. (Dept. 57), 101 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4, 


the spur needed to commence the 

hobby of stamp collecting which 
should last a life-time. Now that we 
have a new album, how long will it 
remain in its present clean state? It 
should be for all time and if you are 
going to collect properly it will be for all 
time, too. 

The writer is still using the two 
loose-leaf covers he bought second-hand 
in 1921. The leaves inside are new as the 
type of page has been changed and other 
similar covers have been bought to add 
to them, but the originals are still doing 
duty. The secret is care, and let it be 
said now that if you do not use care 
then you will never be a philatelist. 

How often is the question asked 
‘What should | collect’? ‘Do | put in 
stamps cut from off a printed card or 
from a letter card’? ‘Do | keep stamps 
taken from a receipt or from some legal 
document’? Well, the answer to the 

i first question 
gives the answer 
to all the others. 
A philatelist 
collects ° ADHE- 
SIVE POSTAGE 
STAMPS. 

The word ad- 
hesive means that 
stamps already 
printed on a 
card are not 
acceptable and 
the word postage 
cuts s out, all 
stamps used for inland revenue pur- 
poses. Some countries—and Great 
Britain is one of them—uses her postage 
stamps for inland revenue purposes: as 
well and the only way of telling if a 
stamp is a postage stamp is to make 
sure that the cancellation is postal. 

You all know the way in which a 
stamp on a letter or parcel is cancelled— 
the ink is black and the stamp is generally 
metal (sometimes rubber on parcels). 
But the usual receipt stamp has writing 
on it or possibly a rubber stamp mark 
which is more often in violet than any 
other colour. 


Core spur presents are very often 


An Australian on 
Service 


Watermarks 


Another worry which the beginner 
has concerns watermarks and per- 
forations—should varieties of water- 
mark and changes in perforation be 
collected? This is not quite such a simple 
question ta answer. Later on you will 
certainly have to take both of these into 
account, but just at the start it is adding 
a difficulty at a time when things need 
simplifying. 

So these might be left with advantage 
until a collector has a collection of about 


1,000 stamps. By then he should have a 
stamp from each stamp-issuing country; 
be able to identify the various stamps and 
put them in their proper place in the 
album. He will then be wanting fresh 
fields to conquer and that is the time to 
tackle the new difficulty. 

It is a great help if you know for what 
you are looking. That is to say, what is 
the possible water mark and just what it 
looks like. The early British stamps will 
generally have a crown and the letters 
‘C C’ or ‘CA’ either single or multiple. 
That means that if it is what is known as 
‘Single Crown C.A.’ then you would 
expect to find a Crown and the letters 
C A underneath and both in the centre 
of the stamp. 


How to Tell 


When you hold the stamp up to the 
light you generally get the best view, 
but, of course, it will be reversed if you 
look at the back of the stamp. If you 
still have difficulty then wet the stamp, 
and if you still cannot decipher what it is, 
then put a little benzene on the back of 
the stamp. This will not hurt the stamp 
and will soon dry off. 

In order to obtain some idea of what 
it is you are looking for take a piece of 
the stamp edging off the current postage 
stamp sheet. Hold that up to the light 
and you will clearly see the watermark— 
G VI R with a crown above it. This is 
repeated many times and is known as a 
multiple watermark. A watermark 
detector is a plain black surface. When 
you buy one it is frequently a small 
black pin tray, but any black surface will 
do. 


Perforation Differences 


Next you will have to consider if you 
are going to take into consideration 
differences of perforation. Again, the 
state of your collection should be a 
good guide, also the size of the album. 
If you have a small album then you can 
hardly allow sufficient space to collect 
differences in perforation but if your 
album is large and will serve you for 
many years to come, then certainly you 
will want to deal in perforations. 


Rule of Measurement 


You all know the reason for per- 
forating sheets of stamps, but what is 
meant by ‘Perforated 16’? It does NOT 
mean that there are 16 holes along the 
top of the stamp, unless the stamp 
happens to measure exactly 2 centi- 
metres. That should be enough to show 
that ‘Perforated 16’ means the number 
of holes in 2 centimetres of stamp. 

If the stamp is less than 2 centimetres 
then there will be less than 16 holes. If it 
is more than 2 centimetres then there 
will be more than 16 holes. Perforated 
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Some Hints 
for Beginners 


16 by 15 means that along the top and 
the bottom there are 16 holes per 
2 centimetres of stamp and along the 
sides there will be 15 holes per 2 centi- 
metres. 


Interruptions 


Sometimes it happens that a different 
perforation is found on all four sides. In 
that case the figures would be given as 
the hands of the clock. Some countries 
find that the perforation so weakens 
the paper that they do not complete the 
perforating of the whole stamp. In that 
case it is called ‘Interrupted perforation’ 
and a glance at the illustration should be 
sufficient to make that clear. 

Some countries have allowed firms to 


NEDERLAND 


Interrupted perforation from Holland 


have their initials perforated in the 
stamps. The idea is to assist in catching 
a thief if the stamps are incorrectly 
used. Stamps which are so defaced 
should not be placed in the collection if 
it can be helped. Common specimens 
should be thrown away at once, but 
better stamps should be kept and as soon 
as opportunity occurs they should be 
exchanged. 

There are some exceptions to the 
above. Occasionally you will come 
across stamps with the letters ‘O S’ 
perforated in the face; this means ‘On 
Service’. The second illustration from 
Australia shows what is meant. 

Shortly we will give some more notes 
on what should and what should not go 
in the Postage Stamp Album. 
OOOO OD OOOO OOOO 


The Health- 
Restoring Fretsaw ! 


_Many Hospitals are now restoring 
sick patients to good health quicker, 
by giving them something to do 
during their convalescence. And what 
they dois in strict relation to their 
injury or disability. For instance you 
can understand how the fretframe, 
properly used, can aid the arm 
movements. This modern science 
is called Operational Therapy, and 
Hobbies have recently published a 
small treatise on the subject. Any- 
one engaged professionally in this 
occupation can have a copy by 
writing to The Editor on the headed 
notepaper of the Hospital or Centre 
where they are employed. 


DL_IOPIPO POPPI I™OOO Oe 


QUALIFY FOR 


a 


BETTER POST 


—by Post! 


Let the most progressive, most successful 
College in the world coach you by corre- 
spondence. Choose your career or be advised by 
us. We take a personal interest in all our stu- 
dents and provide the friendly individual training 


that quickly leads to success. 
move NOW—write for free particulars. 


Accountancy Exams. 
Aviation (Engineer- 
ing and Wireless) 
Book keeping. Ac- 
countancy, and 
Modern Business 

Methods 


Building, Architec- 


Make the first 


CHOOSE YOUR 
CAREER 


NO 


General Education 

G.P.O. Eng. Dept. 

Heating and Venti- 
lating 

Institute of Housing 

Instituteof Municipal 
Engineers 

Journalism 


ture, and Clerk of Languages 


Works (A.R.1.B.A. 
Exams.) 
Cambridge Senior 
School Certificate 
Carpentry and 
Joinery 
Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 
Civil Service 
All Commercial 
Subjects 
Commercial Art 
Common Prelim. 
E.J.E.B. 
Draughtsmanship, 
All Branches 
Engineering. 


Mathematics 

Matriculation 

Metallurgy 

Mining. All Subjects 

Motor Engineering 

Naval Architecture 

Novel Writing 

Plastics 

Play Writing 

Police, Special 
Course 

Press Tool Work 

Pumps and Pumping 
Machinery 

Quantity Surveying 
—Inst. of Quantity 
Surveyors Exams. 


W! 


Road Making and 
Maintenance 
Salesmanship 
Sanitation 
School Attendance 
Officer 
Secretarial Exams. 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shipbuilding 
Shorthand 
(Pitman’s) 
Short Story Writing 
Surveying 
(R.1.C.S. Exams.) 
Teachers of Handi- 
crafts 
Telecommuni- 
cations (City and 
Guilds) 
Television 
Transport Inst. 
Examinations 
Viewers, Gaugers, 
Inspectors 
Weights and Mea- 
sures Inspectors 


Alt branches, Sub- Radio Service En- Wireless Telegraphy 


jects and Exams. 


gineering 


and Telephony 


If you do not see your requirements above, write to us on 


any subject. 


COUPON 


Full particulars 


CUT THIS OUT 


—— ce ee: 


| DEPT. 62 


THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD. 
SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


Please send me (Free of Charge) 


Nour privateadvice:dbouti, ceca runces sone coe ens 


| Particulars 


PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS 


free. 


i= ARMED Ph ra etn Saeed Bd Perec 


(Cross out line 
which does not 
apply.) 


INDO-CHINA AIR MAIL FREE 


We will send to you, Absolutely Free, this really magnificent 
unused Air Mail stamp which was issued by INDO CHINA in 
1933. It depicts a mail-carrying Aeroplane in flight, as illustrated. 
It is a super stamp 
wanted by every col- 
lector. 


You may have one 
Absolutely Free from 
the Windsor Stamp Co. 
ust ask for a selection of 
stamps on Approval (no 
obligation to purchase 
any); ask for Indo China 
y - ©§ Air Mail Free gift, and 
send 3d. stamp to cover our posting costs. 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. 
(Dept. 12) = UCKFIELD - SUSSEX 


ALL ABOUT FRETWORK 


by W. F. Chambers 
(Editor of Hobbies Weekly) 


The book for all fretwork enthusiasts 
Bound in paper covers, 2/6 net. 
Or there is a cloth bound edition at 5/- net. 


Obtainable from all booksellers, branches of Hobbies, or from 
the publishers : 


VAWSER & WILES (London) LTD. 
356/358 KILBURN HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.W.6 
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BRITFIX 


BALSA 
CEMENT 


The ideal transparent ce- 
ment for Balsa Ply Wood, 
Hard Woods, and Plastics, 
combining rapid drying 
with utmost tenacity. 


tube 


Large 


Remember 
Small tube 
oe apace STICK BY 
y+ 4 
iy ey BRITFIX 


je 


THE HUMBER OIL CO. LTD., HULL 


BAR CRAMPS 


A strong well-made tool for the carpenter and 
handyman. Takes work up tol ft. 6 ins. long. 
Easily adjusted varying lengths as a sash cramp 


for wide boards. Strong steel 
or tor ‘1 10/6 


bar with square edges for rigidity 
Postage 11d, 


At Hobbies Branches 
or from Hobbies Ltd., 
Dereham, Norfolk. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


40 DIFFERENT stamps free, including 
Silver Wedding, U.P.U., Victory, 
Silver Jubilee, Coronation, Pakistan, etc. 
Send 3d. postage and request approvals. 
—J. F. Smith, 60 Boyne Road, London, 
S.E.13, 

NTERESTING selections of stamps. 

Discount approvals, 3d. upwards. 
Applicants receive Pictorial, Triangular, 
etc., packet free. 23d. for postage.— 


Hodge, 45 Callcott Road, London, 
N.W.6. < 
TAMPS  FREE!! Twenty unused 
(23d.).—G. H. Barnett, Limington, 
Somerset. 


* XPERIMENTERS! Add to your 

apparatus. 1 retort stand, 1 boss 
head, 1 ring; complete set, 8/3, post. 1/6. 
Few clamps, 4/-, post free.—G. T. 
Stevens, 22 Park Crescent Rd., Erith, 
Kent. 


Mork: launch model kit, 21ins.x 
4ins.x 2ins. Something good to put 
7/6.—Docton Works, 


your motor in. 
Appledore, Devon. 


OLLECTORS’ delight—my world- 

famous Oxford approvals. Generous 
discount and free packet with each 
selection. Postage please.—Frank 
Kennedy, 37 Juxon St., Oxford. 


Fre gift stamps, request approvals.— 
J. A. Mewis, 56 Great Stone Road, 
Birmingham, 31. 


HIPS in bottles. 


~ Complete guide to 


HOTOGRAPHIC enlargements. For 

specimen postcard and price list, 
send negative and 24d.—Boucher, 228 
Croydon Road, Beddington, Croydon. 


this fascinating hobby. 3/9 posted.— ONELY? Join Victory Friendship 
Quadrant Books (Dept. 4), 17 Quadrant Circle.—34 Honeywell Road, 
Arcade, Regent Street, London, W..1. London, S.W.11. Details, 1/-. 

REE—Bahawalpurs’, Colonial dis- TAMPS—world mixed, no G.B. 1/-a 

count approvals. Postage.—Bishop, 100, 5/- a 1,000. Gift voucher with 
40 Marine Parade, Hythe, Kent. every order.—(H.W.13), Selby, 66 


TAMPS free—Queen Victoria packet, 

including old Colonials free to 
approval applicants.—Robert J. Peck, 
7A Kemp Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 


Donnington Road, London, N.W.10. 


ME taller in 14 days or money back. 
Details, | 1d.—Stebbings System, 
28 (HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 


URNISH that doll’s house with the 

latest model furniture, glassware, 
food and accessories. List, 8d.—Sutton 
Models, Billericay. 


yours if you become a Handicrafts Instructor. 


ligation. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.|! 


Comic Portrait Camera, 
Mousetraps, Parachute, 


Published price 5/- net but, 
special price to readers of HOBBIES 


YOU CAN BECOME A. 
HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essentiat 
Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
into a well-paid, permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, 
long holidays, and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be 
Let us send details 
of the easiest and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 

We definitely guarantee 

‘*NO PASS— NO FEE” e 
If you would like to know about our unique method of preparing 
you for one of these excellent appointments, write today, and we will 
send you our informative 175-page Handbook—free and without ob- 
Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor.” 


BIET 


TOYS WE MAKE 
AT HOME 


A BOOK WORTH HAVING 


This book describes amusing toys that can 
easily be made from odds and ends. 
include Fun with Cotton Reels, Jumping Monkey, 
Scooter, ’ 
Javelin, 
Mystic Paper Rings, Doll’s House Furniture, etc. 
Working models are included such as: Sand-motor, 
Weather Vane, Elastic Pistol, Automatic Scales. 
Hundreds of illustrations make everything clear. 


2 / 9 post free 


from Ellison Hawks, Ltd., Victoria House, Southport 


.P.U. packet contains 100 different 

Empire stamps, including 10 U.P.U. 
(no G.B.), 2/6, post free.—Bisson, 
46 Sumatra Road, London, N.W.6. 


Pena and profitable hobby, 
casting ornaments, toys, etc. You 
can easily make these yourself. Paints, 
brushes and all accessories. Illustrated 
catalogue of 700 moulds, plus latest list 
of rubber moulds with instructions, 9d., 
post free.—Cock of North Moulds (H), 
140 Hollings Road, Bradford. 
REE—U.S.A. Commems. Discount 
approvals from 4d. 24d. stamp.— 
Sollars, 65 Cleeve Road, Birmingham, 14. 


arr ‘approvals from 10 a penny. 
Send 234d. Albums free.—Day, 
73 Thornton Gate, Cleveleys, Blackpool. 


MERICAN magazines! One year’s 
subscription, Popular Mechanics, 
32/-; Popular Homecrafts, 21/6; Profi- 


table Hobbies, 32/-, etc. Send stamp for 
big lists——Herga Ltd., 351 Waverley 


House, Hastings. 
Government surplus 


100,000. Sere ares 


powerful, 1/6 per pair (P. 4d.); strong 


metal boxes, approximately 12ins.x 
Tins. x 6ins., 1/6 each (P. 1/-); aluminium 
rivets, approximately 1lb. assorted, 


2/6 (P. 6d.); electric motors for models, 
etc., 2/6 to 35/-; sponge rubber strip, 
approximately 18ft.x 1dins.x gin., 2/- 
(P. 6d.). Send 3d. stamp and S.A.E. for 
list of these and other bargains for the 
Ho bbyist.—Milligan’s, 24 Harford Street, 
Liverpool, 3. 

(Continued on page 284) 


1/- Monthly 


GADGET 


MAGAZINE 


Lavishly Illustrated 


CRAMMED FROM COVER TO COVER WITH EASILY MADE 


PRACTICAL GADGETS e 
For Garden, Garage, Home, Nursery, 
Office, Workshop, Hobby and all other 


purposes 


Enquire locally, or send 1/- for latest issue to:— 
THE GADGET, 
Kingsbury, London, N.W.9 


- 8 Swan House, 


The subjects 


Easily-made 
Blow Football, 
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ALL MATERIAL EASILY OBTAINABLE 


Send a 2/6 P.O. now for complete Plan and instructions 
Doll’s House Paper and Doors and Windows, which open, 
are available. Send S.A.E. for list. 


TRADE INQUIRIES INVITED 


ZIMPLAN ovvespon, HERTS. 


DOLL’S HOUSE 


How to make in 
simplified step - by - <16p 
7 # manner a desirable four 
" room Doll’s House with 
electric light and separate 
garage if required 


The indispensable: ad- 
hesive: for instant use on 
crockery,: °° glass, wood; 
metal, celluloid: and = the 
thousand and:one things handled: by: the hobbies 
enthusiast. Instant -drying,: insulating, water- 
proof ‘and: ‘heatproof; © Durofix “is grand “for 
> repairs to: electrical, sports and ‘leather goods, 
Tubes: od, and t/ad Lins 2/od.: and® -7/6d. 


UNDILUTED ANIMAL 
m GLUE OF INCOMPARABLE 
STRENGTH 

Ready ior instant use ‘for the many purposes 
for which an extra strong glue is needed. Wood, 
cloth, fabric, felt. leather: and ‘any greaseless 
surface can be stuck’ with Duroglue. Tubes 6d: 
and w=. “Tins 2/3. and 3/9d, 


avn PLASTIC WOOD APPLIED LIKE 


oe PUTTY, DRIES 
iti LiKE Woop 
PS Gan be cut; planed; polished & painted like wood 
Will take nails and: screws like wood. It does 
not blister, crack ‘or decay. Rawiplig ‘Plastic 
1 Wood js actually the best quality product of its 
kind onthe market. “Tubes od: “Fins 2/- and $/-. 
Cement: is a liquid 


TILE CEMENT : 


very: strong: adhesive: qualities, For replacing 
tiles to ‘walls, floors, fireplaces, hearth, curbs, 
etc., in kitchens,’ lavatories, bathrooms, halls; 
bedrooms, reception rooms, etc. 2/3d: ‘per ‘tin. 


es} 


y Rawiplug Tile 


For: re-sharpening Tools, 
Scrapers: and: Domestic ‘and 
Garden:: Implements. °: An 
efficient: Tool with a: great numberof -uses. Hardwood 
Handle, polished ‘and ‘varnished with Sharpening Stone 
of -medium “grading.: “Use: water, or a thin: clear ‘oil “if 


stone cuts: too: rapidly.:: For cleaning stone—wash ‘with 
paraffin. 2/-:each: 

S ¢ e A Pp E R A remarkably ‘efficient: and 
economical: scraper, built ‘to 
last'a lifetime: Gives smooth 

finish ‘without ‘chatter ‘or ‘scratching. Basy-grip handle 
made solid with blade: carrier: in seasoned ‘hardwood, 
polished and varnished: ‘Total length approx. 6”, Fitted 
renewable 24” Cadmium: Plated Steel Blade, with cutting 
edge ground like'a razor. 3/- each. 
BE PREPARED FOR 
FUSE Wi RE BLOWN: FUSES 
A useful: card “carrying © 3 
- : Y = gauges of fuse wire (5 amp. 
for lighting, toamp. for heating and 15:amp. for power). 
Directions: for: use are printed onthe: card ‘which: is 
punched for easy hanging near the fuse box; 3d. per card. 
RAWLPLUG FIXING DEVICES & TOOLS 
Whatever: your: fixing: problems, :there’s: a -Rawlplug Device: ‘that: will 
solve it for: you—easily and-quickly,:: Rawlplugs: make neat and absolutel 
firm fixings in’ any. material from ‘plaster ‘or brick to stone -or ‘slate, wi 
a@size for every screw from: No.'3:-up'to:$ coach screws. “Rawlplug Tools 
are easy to-use and ensure a perfect hole without: damage: to surrounding 
surfaces.. Other Rawiplug: Devices ‘include-Rawlibolts: for: heavy duty. 
fixings, Rawlanchors and ‘Toggle Bolts: for: thin ‘or hollow: materials and 
Rawiclips for instant fixing of conduits and cables: to girders—a device in 
fact for: every need. 
Rawlplug fixing devices and ‘products can be: abtained: from tron- 
mongers, Hardware: Dealers, Stores or ‘Model: Makers Suppliers. 


MODEL CONSTRUCTIONAL 
KITS 


that are well known for quality and low price 


AIRY DA MODEL AIRCRAFT 


Include both flying and non- 
flying types; sizes and prices to 
suit all Modellers. Each kit 
complete with plan, building 
instructions and all necessary 
parts. 


ANORMA MODEL BUILDINGS 


This range of Model Buildings 
includes shops, houses, factories, 
railway buildings, etc., which are 
all designed to 4 mm. scale 
suitable for OO gauge Model 
Railway lay-outs, etc, 


AQUILA MODEL SHIPS & BOATS 


This series includes Motor 
Launches, Cabin Cruisers, 
Motor Yachts, Cross 
Channel Steamers, etc. 
Sizes range from 20ins. to 
39ins. in length; and 
prices from 18/- to 62/6. 


Full particulars can be obtained from your local dealer, or 
send for particulars to: 


MODELLERS SUPPLY LTD. 
DEPT. HO/1 


ASPLEY, HUDDERSFIELD 


For every purpose in the 
small home workshop.... 
use a BROOK ‘CUB’ ¢ h.p. 


motor, Single or split 


phase. 


Electric Motors from 
0:25 to 200 h.p. 
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